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EDITOK'S TABLE. 1 

That the human mind works similarly under similar circumstances, 
is well known. That the tendencies of thought are similar at similar 
periods of life and experience, is also well known. The scientific mind 
presents such phenomena no less than the minds of other- men, but 
modified by the conditions necessary to its peculiar occupation. What 
naturalist does not know that the young investigator has a tendency to 
exaggerate the defects and errors of his predecessors, and that he takes 
great delight in exposing the same? This tendency generally disap- 
pears as success in research rewards his own exertions. Who does not 
know with what lofty scorn the anatomist and histologist regards the 
discoverer of previously unknown species, and him who arranges the 
same according to their characters in systematic order. And yet, after 
lie has made a good record of errors in capital questions for want of 
systematic knowledge, he is at last glad to have the tax onomist identify 
his specimens for him. That any one should think the describing of 
cells or nuclei more scientific than the describing of feathers or scales, 
is only due to the respect for thaumaturgy which still lingers in the 
scientific mind, while it runs riot in the populace. It will not ^e long be- 
fore it will be as scientific to see a thing with the naked eye, as to see it 
through a brass tube furnished with lenses. If to such me it be added 
the further one of publishing beautifully colored pictures, a higher 
flight for scientific thought has been attained. While an important 
adjunct of biologic research, section cutting is not the only guide to a 
knowledge of biology, as may be readily derived by a reading of the 
remarkable hypotheses put forth from time to time in matters of phylo- 
geny, by the cultivators of this fine art. It is time that managers of 
educational institutions in America knew that to learn how to cut and 
stain sections in Germany does not necessarily make a man either a 
knower or teacher of biology. And this brings us to the question of 
scientific fads or fashions. We have no fault to find with them, but 
«ite them in further proof of the truism that human minds are at basis 
very much alike. An able investigator of popular personality, can 
easily create a fad, especially among his patriotic countrymen. 

1 This short essay marked by our late lamented Chief Editor " Editorial " is one 
of the last from his pen which will appear in that column. It is appropriately 
general in theme and untechnical in treatment : nevertheless it contains wise coun- 
sel to the budding naturalist, and is from a master who has had great experi- 
ence. "We heartily commend it to young students. — P. P. 
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National characteristics are often reflected in the scientific men of 
different nations. This is seen in the varied manner of reception of the 
new candidate for scientific recognition in different countries. If he 
have money and proper social endorsement, our English speaking 
cousins receive him without question. If he have neither of these 
things, he is received with tail in air, the hairs of the median dorsal 
line elevated, a tremulous movement of the upper lip of one side ; 
especially if he have discovered many new species. In France he is 
received with open arms. In Germany he is received on his merits. 
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Life in Ponds and Streams. 1 — Considerable labor was evi- 
dently spent in compiling this collector's hand-book, which, in spite of 
several very bad blunders, will doubtless be of much use to the British 
amateur collector. Americans would prefer a hand-book dealing with 
the fauna of their own ponds and streams. However, the general plan 
of the work is a good one ; the animal kingdom is briefly passed in re- 
view, directions are given for the construction of apparatus, for the con- 
struction and care of aquaria, and then the different animal groups 
treated somewhat in detail. Keys are given that will enable the Brit- 
ish collector to readily identify his discoveries. 

It is unfortunate that in several instances the work is marred by 
some very glaring blunders. A figure of a species of Scolopendra is 
given with the legend, "The centipede (Lithobius)". Another equally 
bad error occurs in the case of a figure of one of the most ordinary 
three lens pocket magnifiers, which is called " The Coddington lens." 
Further, those familiar with the group of insects and related forms 
will be astonished to find that the author begins with the Hemiptera 
and follows them with the Thysanura after saying that he will begin his 
enumeration of the orders with the lowest. Exception also may be 
taken to the use of the adjective " gellatinous " in speaking of the 
amoeba. 

Such an exhibition of carelessness or indifference considerably deters 
one from giving the recommendation that one might otherwise be in- 
clined to give. — F. C. K. 

1 W. Furneaux, 12 mo., 399 pp., 311 figs., 8 pis. (colored). Langmans, Green & 
Co., 1896; price #3 50. 



